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MINOR NOTICES 

The Origins of the Islamic State. Being a translation from the 
Arabic accompanied with Annotations, Geographic and Historical Notes, 
of the Kitab Futuh al-Buldan of al-Imam abu-1 'Abbas Ahmad ibn-Jabir 
al-Baladhuri. By Philip Khuri Hitti, of the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirut, Syria, Gustav Gottheil Lecturer in Columbia College. Volume I. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Columbia University, 
vol. LXVIIL, no. 163.] (New York, Columbia University, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1916, pp. 518.) The present volume is a transla- 
tion of part (316 out of the 474 pages) of de Goeje's edition of the 
Arabic text of al-Baladhuri's Kitab Futuh al-Buldan published in 1866, 
and is a valuable addition to the list, still far too short, of English trans- 
lations from the Arabic. After a short " Foreword " by Professor 
Gottheil follows a table of contents (pp. vii-xi). Then comes (pp. 1-11) 
the translator's introduction entitled : " Arabic Historiography with Spe- 
cial Reference to al-Baladhuri". As long as the translator frankly 
admits in this (see especially pp. 3, 7, 8) some of the defects of Arabic 
historians, he will not feel surprised if some readers should feel that the 
title of this volume is somewhat misleading, especially as no translation 
of the Arabic title appears on the title-page, or indeed elsewhere in the 
book, so far as the reviewer has been able to determine. To one unac- 
quainted with histories by Arabic authors the title chosen might well 
seem to promise more of a philosophic treatment of the history of the 
origins of the Islamic state than he will find. However, the attentive 
reader of Dr. Hitti's book will find plenty to reward him, for by his study 
of this Moslem historian of the ninth century he will ever after have a 
better understanding of the problems which confront the student of early 
Moslem history. 

The translation is divided into ten parts entitled, respectively : Arabia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Northern Africa, Andalusia, Islands in the 
Sea, Nubia, Al-Trak and Persia, Media [Al-Jibal]. These parts are sub- 
divided into chapters and these again into sections. These sections have 
each a descriptive title printed in italics and underlined, which facilitates 
the use of the volume. Notes are put at the foot of the page. Pages 
495-5 J 5 inclusive are occupied by an index of proper names of persons 
and places, and this in turn is followed by a table of errata (pp. 517- 
5i8). 

Critical comment will have to be reserved till the publication of the 
translation has been finished. Meantime however it is quite clear that 
Dr. Hitti has done a very useful piece of work, and it is a pleasant duty 
to thank him and Columbia University for this handsome, well-printed 
volume. 

J. R. Jewett. 
(431) 
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£tude Critique sur Dudon de Saint-Quentin et son Histoire des 
Premier Dues Normands. Par Henri Prentout, Professeur d'Histoire 
de Normandie a l'Universite de Caen. (Paris, Auguste Picard, 1916, pp. 
xxxii, 490.) The biographies of the early Norman dukes composed by 
Dudo of St. Quentin early in the eleventh century constitute the standard 
history of Normandy down to 996 and one of the most ample narratives 
which has reached us for that obscure period of European history. 
Warmly defended by its last editor, Jules Lair, Dudo's work has been 
regarded with increasing suspicion by recent scholars, but a detailed 
critical examination of the whole has heretofore been wanting. This 
need has now been supplied by M. Prentout, who examines chapter by 
chapter and point by point the problem of Dudo's sources and com- 
pares his account closely with the statements of annals, sagas, and lives 
of saints. The result is highly damaging for Dudo's authority. So far 
as his assertions are specific, they can usually be traced to the con- 
temporary annals of northern France, notably Flodoard, which are 
supplemented by elements drawn from popular tradition and the chan- 
sons de gestes, and considerably amplified by Dudo's sonorous phrases 
in prose and verse. The order of events is confused by biographical 
treatment, and the whole is distorted into a rhetorical panegyric of the 
ancestors of the author's patron, Duke Richard II. The work contains 
singularly little on Norman llife and institutions, even of the author's 
own time; the lack of personal information is strikingly shown by the 
relative fullness of the account of Richard I. down to 966, where 
Flodoard stops, and the meagre pages on the duke's later years, respect- 
ing which Dudo might have obtained contemporary knowledge. Al- 
though used by all subsequent writers, Dudo is not an original source, 
and what he adds to known authorities can be used only with the greatest 
caution. 

Such, in brief, are M. Prentout's general conclusions, to which the 
reviewer fully subscribes. His volume also contains a series of im- 
portant studies upon various episodes in the history of the tenth century, 
many of which were discussed more briefly in 191 1 in his Essai sur les 
Origines du Duche de Normandie {American Historical Review, XVII. 
391). Here and there further documentary evidence could have been 
used to advantage. A charter of Richard II. for St. Ouen expressly 
states that the grants of Rollo and William Longsword were not put in 
writing (VaMn, Le Due de Normandie, p. 145, where minime is mis- 
translated). Charters of Richard I. are so few that one is surprised to 
see no mention of the one for Fecamp (Neustria Pia, p. 208). Refer- 
ence to Liebermann's Gesetze would have given a later date to Ethelred's 
privilege to London. The disputed sense of funiculus as a mode of 
dividing land is illustrated in a document of ca. 1024, which makes it 
equivalent to corda (Lot, Etudes sur Saint-Wandrille, no. 9) ; and in this 
connection account should perhaps be taken of the term mansloth in a 
charter of Robert I. and his uncle Robert for the chapter of Rouen (Le 
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Prevost, Memoir es et Notes, II. 520). The charter of 1015 for the 
canons of St. Quentin which forms the central point in Dudo's biography 
deserves remark, having been drawn up by a chancellor Odo otherwise 
unknown and having been authenticated by the only known example of 
a seal of the early Norman dukes (Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, 
IV. 226). 

Charles H. Haskins. 

A Mediaeval Burglary. A Lecture delivered at the John Rylands 
Library on the 20th of January, 191 5. By T. F. Tout, M.A., F.B.A., 
Bishop Fraser Professor of Mediaeval and Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Manchester. (Manchester, University Press, 1916, pp. 
24.) Under this title Professor Tout tells in a delightfully humorous 
vein the story of the burglary of the treasury of the king's wardrobe 
which occurred in 1303. The crime was recorded in several contem- 
porary accounts ; but they are so vague and so full of discrepancies that 
modern writers have hitherto been unable to give a clear account of the 
actual course of events. Professor Tout has subjected the sources to a 
more thorough criticism and his narrative is consequently the fullest 
and most trustworthy which has yet appeared. He, for example, rejects 
a generally accepted view that Richard Pudlicott, the chief villain, got 
into the treasury by breaking through the wall of the crypt beneath the 
chapter-house of Westminster, where the treasury was then located, and 
suggests that he entered through a door or a window with the connivance 
of one of the monks. The episode, as Professor Tout treats it, is an 
excellent illustration of "the slackness and the easy-going ways of the 
mediaeval man" (p. 21). 

For the convenience of those who may consult the critical bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the paper it should be noted that the pages cited 
in Scott's Gleanings from Westminster Abbey should be 282-290 instead 
of " 18-33 " an d tne volume of Archaeologia should be XLIV. instead 
of"LXIV". 

W. E. Lunt. 

A Short History of English Rural Life from the Anglo-Saxon In- 
vasion to the Present Time. By Montague Fordham, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, with a preface by Charles Bathurst, M.A., M.P. 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1916, pp. xvi, 183.) This little book, the outcome of the author's 
lectures to a group of English villagers, is confessedly popular. None 
the less it aims at comprehensiveness. Not merely are the varying 
fortunes of different classes of the peasantry reviewed, but social life, the 
care of the poor, the up-keep of roads, and the structure of local govern- 
ment are touched upon. Naturally the treatment is slight. Of the three 
subdivisions, too, the second is perplexing, ascribing as it does to the 
period between 1 381 and 1820 the "reconstruction of rural life". 
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Doubtless English rural life did undergo transformation between these 
years; but Mr. Fordham should have made clear how markedly the 
reconstruction differed from century to century. 

The book contains so many questionable statements that it must be 
used with caution. It would be difficult, for instance, to prove that 
friction between lords and peasants after 1066 arose from the latter' s 
claim to be " descendants of the original settlers ", while the former 
laid claim "by right of conquest"; that "during the fifteenth century 
the manufacture of cloth in home industries and small factories spread 
throughout England " ; that " of the land which had remained open at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the greater part, perhaps two- 
thirds " was enclosed by methods other than act of Parliament (pp. 42, 
79, 123). Simpler subjects, such as the agricultural innovations of the 
eighteenth century or the development of road-building, are more satis- 
factorily treated, while the beginning and the end of the book are better 
than the middle of it. 

H. L. Gray. 

A Short History of Germany. By E. F. Henderson. In two vol- 
umes. Revised edition. (New York, the Macmillan Company, 191 6, 
pp. xiii, 517, vii, 604.) This new edition is a reprint of the old except 
for the fact that it presents 128 pages of additional material which treat 
of the German development between 1871 and 1914. The new material 
reviews the period in question in three chapters devoted respectively to 
political, economic, and social movements. It is quite certain that in no 
general German history in the English language will there be found an 
equal amount of information touching modern Germany. Moreover, 
the information is of a high order, being the result of a close study of a 
vast literature — only partially enumerated in the chapter bibliographies 
— supplemented and corrected by a long residence on the ground. The 
plainly educational intention of the text is enforced by the fact that 
every page, especially in the very important economic and social sec- 
tions, fairly bristles with figures which are convincing without being 
wearisome. Since in the matter of Germany the world seems to be 
divided into friends and foes, it is well to declare at once that the author 
stands with Germany's friends. He may even be called an enthusiast, for 
occasionally his accumulated facts and figures crackle and blaze like the 
fireworks of a national holiday celebration. But there is no waiving of 
the right of criticism and no attempt to conceal difficulties and failures. 
The Polish, Danish, and Alsatian situations, for example, with their very 
questionable governmental methods and their occasional crises are set 
before the reader with fuller detail than is usual even in works that 
specialize in denunciation. Mr. Henderson's method is to give the data 
which he has collected with a minimum of comment. That, too, was 
essentially his method in the older sections. The result is that while the 
new section is rich in information simply presented and effectively ar- 
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ranged, it is not a keen analysis culminating in an authoritative interpre- 
tation of Germany's position in the modern world. Perhaps the time 
for such an interpretative effort has not yet come, although it is hard to 
subscribe to that opinion. Meanwhile the general student will grate- 
fully welcome the abundant information about present-day Germany 
which the author has pressed into a conveniently small compass. 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. By Hereford B. 
George, M.A., F.R.G.S. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged by J. R. 
H. Weaver. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916, pp. iii, lv plates.) This 
work, has been before the public for more than forty years and its edi- 
tions present something of a genealogy of their own. The plan has 
remained throughout the same. The plates which at the outset were 
printed on a folding sheet now appear more effectively in oblong folio 
form, but the contents have undergone little change except for additions 
as time required. The tables include the reigning families of Europe 
and a few of the houses which stood close to the throne. The gene- 
alogies are destined for political rather than family use, for the dates 
of actual rulers give the length of reigns rather than the length of life, 
and further biographical details will have to be sought in the Almanack 
de Gotha. The system of spelling continues to anglicize foreign proper 
names wherever convenient, a procedure which on the whole is the most 
useful, but which to the reader of those tongues often delays rather than 
facilitates his mental operations. Sixty-four tables and five lists of 
rulers give a wide scope of information which is brought down to 1915. 
Recent events have doubtless made a place for the dynasties of Belgium, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Bulgaria, Norway, and Greece. The 
size of the print and the general openness of the tables make them easy 
to consult and the book should enter upon a further career of useful- 
ness. 

The Tudor Privy Council. By Dorothy M. Gladish. (Retford, 1915, 
pp. iii, 148.) The author of this book undertakes to furnish a complete 
account of the organization and of the multifarious activities of the 
English Privy Council under the Tudors. After a short introductory 
chapter upon the development of the Privy Council in the Middle Ages 
and a sketch of the institution under Henry VII., she considers its 
various aspects under Henry VIII. and his children as a whole. One 
after another she discusses such questions as its composition and pro- 
cedure, its relations to the sovereign and to Parliament, the scope of its 
work, and finally its numerous subordinate instruments like the Council 
of the North and the Court of Star Chamber. In dealing with the or- 
ganization of the Council and with its instruments she has added little to 
what has already been written on these matters. Her best opportunity 
for an original contribution lay in those parts of her subject which con- 
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cern the work of the Council and its relation to the sovereign and to 
Parliament. But these are matters which require for their proper illu- 
mination far wider research than she has been able to undertake. They 
certainly cannot be adequately considered, as she has attempted to con- 
sider them, without reference to the manuscript material in the English 
Record Office, to the Foreign Calendars or to D'Ewes's Journals of Par- 
liament, to say nothing of such an obvious source of information upon 
the relations of the court to the kingdom at large as the Victoria County 
Histories. 

The limited scope of the author's researches may account in part for 
her errors upon many specific points. It is high time, for instance, that 
sober historians were abandoning the old fiction that Elizabeth played 
with her courtiers but kept her counsel for her statesmen (p. 30), since 
there can be no doubt at all that her three most conspicuous favorites, 
Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, were among the most influential of her 
advisors. It is probably not true to say that Elizabeth frequently sat 
with her Council (pp. 50, 71) and it is certainly wrong to say that the 
principal secretary after the reign of Henry VIII. " ceased to be an 
officer of the household" (p. 35). Nor is it fair to conclude from the 
fact that the Privy Council thought it wise to restrain the recusants at 
the time of the Armada that their loyalty at that crisis is a fable (p. 89). 

In an appendix the author prints an imperfect bibliography of her 
subject. The book lacks an index, it is awkward in size, bound in thin 
paper, and fairly loaded with every description of typographical error. 

Conyers Read. 

Johan De Witt. Door Dr. N. Japikse. [Nederlandsche Historische 
Bibliotheek, IX.] (Amsterdam, Meulenhoff and Company, 1915, pp. 
viii, 358.) This volume is the ninth of the Nederlandsche Historische 
Bibliotheek, edited by Professor H. Brugmans. Its purpose, as stated in 
the introduction, is to make John De Witt and his work better known to 
the Dutch people. Formerly, says the author, such a book would have 
been entitled John De Witt and his Times, "with the result that gen- 
erally the times or the person was slighted. ... As if, too, one could write 
a book about John De Witt without his times ! " Without declaring 
that he had accomplished what he himself regards as impossible, one 
cannot avoid remarking that Dr. Japikse saw to it that, in his work, it 
was not " de persoon " that " te kort kwam ". The result is a clear and 
vivid narrative, which moves smoothly and rapidly and which keeps De 
Witt always in the foreground. There is no other picture of the Grand 
Pensionary that can be placed beside it, nor is it likely soon to be sur- 
passed, for, besides being a writer of more than ordinary ability, Dr. 
Japikse's earlier studies and his work in connection with the new edition 
of De Witt's correspondence, which Fruin had begun, have shown 
him to be a master of this portion of Holland's history. However, the 
student of this period will have to supplement Dr. Japikse's volume with 
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those of Lefevre-Pontalis and Blok, for in the narrow limits of this book 
he has not been able to develop fully a number of phases of De Witt's 
life and times. 

The main themes are De Witt as a party man and De Witt as a 
minister of foreign affairs. Of the chapters devoted to the former, the 
most interesting are those treating of the establishment of " De Vnj- 
heid" (as the regime founded by the Louvenstein faction was called) in 
Holland and in the Republic, and with these should be read chapter IV. 
on the character and development of the office of grand pensionary. 
The remaining chapters deal chiefly with Anglo-Dutch affairs, and in 
them Dr. Japikse brings out clearly how often and how intimately De 
Witt's career was affected by English affairs. He emphasizes De Witt's 
feeling of security for himself and his state in the years immediately 
following the formation of the Triple Alliance, and his failure to foresee 
the coming struggle with England and France. In extenuation, how- 
ever, he might have pointed out the difficulty any minister, and espe- 
cially one none too ably served, would have in fathoming the intrigues of 
the English and French courts at this time, when even Buckingham and 
Shaftesbury were deceived. Finally the author makes clear the im- 
portance which De Witt's naval and financial preparations had for the 
Prince of Orange in his struggle against the two great western powers. 

The volume contains many illustrations, chiefly portraits, and several 
facsimiles of documents in De Witt's handwriting. 

Edwin W. Pahlow. 

Neva i Nienshants, sostavil A. J. Hipping, s vstupitelnoiou stateiou 
A. S. Lappo-Danilevskago. Two volumes. (Petrograd, Imperial Acad- 
emy, 1909, pp. xvi, 303, 253.) Sbornik Dokumentov kasaioushchikhsia 
Istorii Nevi i Nienshantsa, prilozhenie k Trudu A. J. Hippinga, Neva i 
Nienshants, s predvaritelnoe Zametkoe A. S. Lappo-Danilevskago. 
{Ibid., 1916, pp. xii, 328.) A. J. Hipping ( 1 788-1 862), Lutheran pastor 
in Finland, deeply interested in the history of his country, wrote several 
useful historical books, of which the chief was the history of Nyen or 
Nyenskans. This was a town and fortress established by the Swedes on 
the Neva, a little above the point where Peter the Great later founded 
his capital. Its history has something the same relation to that of Petro- 
grad that the history of the Swedish settlements at Wicacoa or Tinicum 
has to that of Philadelphia. Part I. of Hipping's book, Neva och Nyen- 
skans intill St. Petersburgs Anlaggning, forsta Delen, was published in 
Swedish at Helsingfors in 1836 and appeared in a Russian translation, 
somewhat enlarged, in 1853. A Russian translation of part II. was sub- 
mitted in manuscript to the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Petrograd 
in competition for one of its prizes. Hipping was not able to finish his 
book, nor was Dr. Ernst Kunik (1814-1899), to whom the Academy en- 
trusted its completion. Since the latter's death, the Academy has asked 
its distinguished historian, Professor Alexander Lappo-Danilevskii, to 
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complete the work, and this he has done in a scholarly and able man- 
ner. Part I. deals with the history of the river Neva, and with the re- 
lations of Russia and Sweden from the earliest times to the treaty of 
Stolbova in 1617, while part II. is concerned with the history — military, 
political, social, economic, and religious — of Nyenskans from 1 61 7 to 
!7°3. when it was captured by the Russians. These volumes were pub- 
lished in 1909. Part III., just issued by the Academy, contains seventy- 
one original documents ; most of them are in Swedish, a few in Latin. 
The first is a passage from the Stora Rimchronika, describing the 
Swedish foundation of Landscrona and the attendant fights with the Rus- 
sians, 1300-1301 ; but the others are nearly all documents of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Christina, and her immediate successors, conferring privi- 
leges upon Nyen, settling its municipal government, regulating the trade 
which passed through it to and from Russia, fixing customs duties, or 
regulating ecclesiastical relations. One of the latest and most curious 
of the latter is an epistle of the Czars Ivan and Peter to Charles XI., 
1685, about adherents of the Greek church in Ingria and Carelia. 

Since 1850 much new material on the subject has come to light. In 
many respects a better history of the town is C. G. von BonsdorfFs Nyen 
och Nyenskans, in the Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, XVIII. 
349-504 (Helsingfors, 1891). Hipping's work, however, still has a cer- 
tain value, to warrant publication by the Academy. 

Social Life in England, 1750-1850. By F. J. Foakes Jackson. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company, 191 6, pp. ix, 338.) This book is a com- 
pilation of eight informal and delightful lectures covering a very wide 
range of topics. It is not a history of social life in England, but it does 
not pretend to be. Mr. Jackson simply describes to us a few major 
characteristics of certain sections of English society as portrayed for 
the most part in the writings of a number of popular novelists, poets, and 
clergymen, throughout the wide expanse of a hundred years. 

The lectures upon Wesley, Thackeray, Dickens, and Trollope, while 
refreshing, contain little that is unfamiliar. The three, however, which 
deal with Crabbe, Margaret Catchpole, and Gunning's Reminiscences of 
Cambridge are filled with a number of picturesque and enlightening in- 
cidents to the majority of us quite unknown and exceedingly useful in 
reconstituting our picture of eighteenth-century England. Crabbe's early 
experiences as an apprentice in medicine, for instance, and Margaret 
Catchpole's relations with the smuggler, Laud, are vivid bits of real life; 
and so too might one speak of Gunning's gossip anent the social strata, 
ranks, and distinctions of Cambridge University. 

The great pity of the book is that there is not more of it. One might 
readily reconstruct a social history upon Mr. Jackson's model provided 
only it be done far more intensively. The novels of contemporary life 
and manners such as those of Trollope and Disraeli are far more useful 
to the historian than the so-called " historical novels ". In fact the lat- 
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ter are a dubious blessing to the historian. Sir Walter Scott reflects the 
romanticism of the early nineteenth century quite truthfully in his atti- 
tude toward the past; he does not, and cannot, by his fiction picture 
medieval life as faithfully as he can that of his own day. But there are 
other contemporary sources of equal value, of which Mr. Jackson makes 
little note — newspaper advertisements and reports of celebrations, wed- 
ding anniversaries, and what not, the dramatic records of the law-courts, 
the pamphlets issued by all manner of local societies and organizations, 
social, industrial, and religious. All these could be drawn upon, syn- 
thesized, and molded into one great living picture of the past. 

It is hardly fair to criticize Mr. Jackson's book for not doing what 
it has not attempted. One simply wishes that some time he might utilize 
his great fund of local and particular knowledge to give us a more com- 
plete and finished story of how the ECnglish people as a whole lived and 
thought and acted through some given period of their history. 

Walter P. Hall. 

Nationality in Modern History. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company, 1916, pp. xi, 202.) Professor Rose's 
book is a substantial contribution to a timely subject. It contains ten 
lectures delivered during 191 5, eight of them in a course at Cambridge. 
The earlier lectures are quite objective and bear out the author's state- 
ment that they rest on studies begun before the war. In a broad way 
they trace the beginnings and development of the national idea, and end 
with a discussion of the German theory of state and militarism. The 
later lectures are more subjective and partially reveal the author's nat- 
ural feelings in regard to the war. The final chapter, on international- 
ism, is inadequate, for it merely grazes the subject and devotes itself 
principally to accounting for the failure of socialism and labor to offer 
effective opposition to the war. 

Every writer on this subject finds it necessary to define his terms. 
In this case the word "nation" has been used to designate a people 
which has attained to state organization; "nationality" (in the concrete 
sense) as a people which has not yet attained to it; "nationality" (in 
the ideal sense) as an aspiration towards united national existence. 
" Nationalism " is used to denote " the intolerant and aggressive instinct 
which has of late developed in Germany and the Balkan States." 

What is the basis or essence of nationality? Professor Rose says he 
knows of no better words to describe it than those used by Lorraine in 
1789 when she desired to join with France in the life of "this glorious 
family". He regards nationality as an instinct, "the recognition as 
kinsmen of those we deemed strangers ", " a union of hearts, once made, 
never unmade ", " a spiritual conception, unconquerable, indestructible ". 
(The last would presumably not apply to Germany, whose system is de- 
fined as "nationalism".) Nationality reposes on voluntary federation 
through attraction, not on unity imposed by military force. 
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That nationality is a spiritual force, with little necessary relation to 
language, religion, race, or culture, is true. Whether this spiritual force, 
once it has become organized, is indestructible, is debatable. It may and 
probably will successfully defy force; but it can readily enough change 
voluntarily with conditions. Indeed nationality may be merely a tem- 
porary social cohesion of an emotional character based on expediency, 
in short, a belief or faith, in effect equivalent to a nation as defined by 
a London periodical : " A nation exists where its component atoms be- 
lieve it to be a nation." „ Tjr 

Edward Krehbiel. 

International Cases, Arbitrations and Incidents illustrative of Inter- 
national Law as practised by Independent States. Volume I. Peace. 
By Ellery C. Stowell, Associate Professor of International Law in 
Columbia University, and Henry F. Munro, Instructor in International 
Law, Columbia University. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1916, pp. xxxvi, 496.) A new case-book for class-room use 
in international law was much needed. Scott's Cases is an invaluable 
collection, but in it the untrained reader is often unable to distinguish 
doctrine from dicta, and the cases are almost all British and American 
court decisions. The notes to Pitt Cobbett's excellent volumes may tell 
the student too much, while Bentwich's smaller selection hardly meets 
the needs of the American class-room. In this first volume, covering 
the international relations of peace, the authors have, to a large extent, 
passed over the decisions of the municipal courts in order to pick out 
truly international cases. Of the 130 selections, ranging in length from 
a dozen lines to twenty-five pages, about one-fourth are arbitral deci- 
sions (nine of them decisions of the Hague Permanent Court), about 
one-sixth decisions of municipal courts, mostly British and American, 
and the rest are diplomatic discussions and settlements largely condensed 
from Moore's International Law Digest. While the selection displays 
a decided catholicity of spirit and an international point of view, it 
lacks proportion. When all is said and done, the principles of inter- 
national law to be distilled from international arbitration cases are few 
compared with the whole body of the subject. 

To use the work successfully as a class-room text would require great 
skill on the part of the teacher, who will be glad of the introductory 
suggestions as to the proper use of the book. As a volume of collateral 
readings, it will be welcomed. Some will doubtless be irritated by its 
arrangement. It begins with adjective law, a point of departure not in 
accordance with the traditional succession of topics in orthodox texts. 
Others will find it a somewhat daring, and hence suggestive experiment, 
involving a departure from the old lines. 

The second volume on War and Neutrality will undoubtedly present 
even greater problems of selection and condensation. The success of the 
first volume arouses curiosity as to the handling of the more dramatic 
and now pressing questions in the second. 

J. S. R. 
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Ayesha. By Kapitanleutnant Hellmuth von Miicke. (Berlin, August 
Scherl, 1916, pp. 132.) Though the time for writing a real history of the 
present war is still far distant, and such histories as are produced now 
are doomed to be ephemeral, there has already arisen another class of 
books, small and unpretentious, whose historical merit is nevertheless 
clearly recognizable to-day, and which are well worth the attention ot 
the historian. A book of this type is Ayesha, written by Hellmuth von 
Miicke, the young officer in command of the landing party of S. M. S. 
Emden, which, left on the small Keeling Islands in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, succeeded in getting through to Constantinople, and thus 
to Germany. We are told how this landing party, without any supplies, 
although well armed, were left behind when the Emden was attacked by 
the Sidney, how they embarked in a little 100-ton schooner, the Ayesha, 
which they happened to find, and how they sailed as a German man-of- 
war eight hundred miles to Padang, on Sumatra, and then cruised for 
three weeks in the vicinity of this island till picked up by a German 
tramp-steamer, the Choising. The Ayesha was thereupon sunk, and the 
detachment was safely brought through the straits of Perim to Plodeida, 
where the party landed in full view of a French cruiser. After a hearty 
welcome by their Turkish companions-in-arms, the German sailors con- 
tinued, alternately in native boats along the coast, and if need be, in 
order to avoid the British blockading squadron, on camels through the 
desert, on which occasion a rather serious two-day skirmish occurred 
with hostile Bedouins. At El Ula the railroad was reached, which took 
the detachment to Constantinople. Here Miicke reported its arrival to 
his superior officer, Souchon, in almost the same words in which he had 
reported its departure from on board the Emden ten months before. 

While generally speaking the book is to be classed among memoirs, 
it differs from the majority in a very marked way. The usual memoirs 
of combatants — especially those written during the present war — deal 
with personal experiences of a member of a unit that forms after all 
only an infinitesimal part of the forces engaged in a limited area. The 
book of the Ayesha, on the other hand, describes in detail a certain epi- 
sode, which has its own unity and does not seem fragmentary; and it is 
not so much a record of personal impressions as a history of the expedi- 
tion, even if the human side is the one which receives most attention. 
Miicke himself keeps continually in the background, telling us what the 
detachment did, not restricting his observations to the commanding offi- 
cer. The book is charmingly written, and while far from being trivial, 
is told with a humor that makes the best of everything, and reflects the 
spirit that made possible the cruise. Its historical value is enhanced by 
the fact that the author shows no ill-feeling whatsoever towards his 
enemies, though he jokingly complains, with a little trace of annoyance, 
that the Dutch destroyer Lynx, failing to recognize the character of the 
Ayesha as a ship of the imperial navy, followed it, to use Miicke's own 
words, " as a policeman would a tramp ". 

Hilmar H. Weber. 
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Friends of France: the Field Service of the American Ambulance 
described by its Members. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1916, pp. xvii, 295.) This volume is too miscellaneous in 
character to give a well-organized and coherent account of the organi- 
zation and nature of the American Ambulance Service but by that very 
miscellaneous character the picture of the experiences of the devoted 
group who have given themselves to the cause of France gains in vivid- 
ness and reality. There are eleven letters from section leaders, describ- 
ing, among other things, the organization of the service, Dunkirk and 
Ypres experiences, days in Alsace and at Verdun, the establishment of 
a new section, and the events of Christmas Eve, 191 5. Among the most 
interesting of the chapters is that entitled the Inspector's Letter Box, 
consisting of extracts from letters and diaries of the men in the field. 
There are also tributes to the service from various sources and photo- 
graphs of its members. When the history of the relief measures of the 
present war shall be written the work here depicted will form no small 
part of the whole, yet the greatest value of the present volume lies in its 
portrayal of the spirit that pervades the service rather than in its collec- 
tion and preservation of facts concerning that service. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October, 191 5- 
June, 1916. Volume XLIX. (Boston, the Society, pp. xvi, 510.) Of 
the latest volume of the Massachusetts Historical Society's Proceedings, 
more than one-half is composed of original documents, more than one- 
fourth of records of the society's meetings, papers 'relating to its busi- 
ness, or memorials of deceased members; the rest consists of papers 
read at monthly meetings. Of the original documents, much the most 
notable are the letters of Goldwin Smith to Charles Eliot Norton, 1863- 
1872. They are marked by many acute and penetrating observations on 
American politics. Some of them, written from Ithaca in the early 
days of Cornell University, are invaluable and most entertaining ma- 
terial for anyone who wishes to study the development of a great educa- 
tional experiment, and for all Cornellians. And, over and above all 
gifts of observation and of style, the letters awaken admiration by 
revealing a spirit so catholic, so free from prejudice, that the mind of 
the Oxford scholar, severe and severely trained, discriminating and 
caustic, could yet view the America of Civil War and Reconstruction, 
its politics, its nouveaux riches, and its students, with cordial apprecia- 
tion of all their merits. Other notable documents are a correspondence 
of Smibert, a Becky-Sharp-like letter of Madame Elizabeth Patterson 
Bonaparte, a body of New England letters on national politics, 1819- 
183 1, addressed to John Brazer Davis, and the Southern journal of 
Josiah Quincy, jr., 1773. Of the papers written by members of the 
society, for its meetings, especial mention may be made of Mr. Harold 
Murdock's Historic Doubts on the Battle of Lexington, Mr. W. A. 
Robinson's paper on the Washington Benevolent Societies, and that of 
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Professor M. M. Bigelow on the Old Jury, namely, that of the Anglo- 
Norman period, studied as a part of the history of legal evidence. 
Among the memorials of deceased members three, those of William 
Everett, Edward H. Strobel, and John Chipman Gray, stand out as 
excellent pieces of biographical writing and of characterization. There 
are excellent portraits of all three, and of Charles Gross and others. 

Documentary History of Rhode Island: being the History of the 
Towns of Providence and Warwick to 1649 and of the Colony to 1647. 
By Howard M. Chapin, Librarian of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. (Providence, Preston and Rounds Company, 1916, pp. viii, 278.) 
It was a happy thought that led Mr. Chapin of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society to gather and edit the papers which he has published as 
the Documentary History of Rhode Island. Such a collection will not 
only lighten the labors of future historical writers on our most indi- 
vidualistic commonwealth, but do much to insure from them an accuracy 
of statement otherwise difficult of attainment. 

In the light of the present volume, it is noticeable how far a col- 
lection of documents — when the individual pieces are not too long — may 
go toward forming a readable whole. About such a book there is 
bound to be a flavor of genuineness and actuality very much wanting in 
the case of the book of which the document per se forms no part. 

Mr. Chapin's collection covers in range the annals of the towns of 
Providence and Warwick to 1649, and of the colony of Providence 
Plantations to 1647, when the first general assembly — a Landsgemeinde 
— met to define the public aims and limitations. The documents them- 
selves comprise many sorts — personal letters, proceedings of town meet- 
ings, diaries, proclamations, and above all deeds of conveyance. Choos- 
ing somewhat at random among these, we come upon a letter by Roger 
Williams to Deputy-Governor- John Winthrop, written in 1636, from 
which it appears that thus early the name Rhode Island was applied 
to the island of Aquidneck. Further on, we discover, from a letter 
by John Clark of Newport, that before the charter of 1644 had been 
signed in England the people of Newport (some of them!) were striving 
for a closer union with Providence. Still further on, we learn that in 
August, 1645, just after the arrival of the charter in the colony, Roger 
Williams was its " Chiefe officer ". 

The accuracy and fidelity of the documents, as printed, to their 
originals, is we think nearly if not quite without flaw; and in the case of 
the most important documents, as for example the " Towne Evidence ", 
the Pawtuxet Lands and Houses, and the " Civil Compact ", the originals 
are photographically reproduced. Mr. Chapin has supplemented these 
originals by the C. W. Hopkins plats of the Providence home lots, and 
by a map of modern execution showing the early settlements about 
Narragansett Bay and the modern boundary of the state. Features of 
artistic and historical interest are a good drawing of Slate Rock from 
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the Peckham water-color picture in the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety rooms, and a photograph of Pomham's Fort as it appears to-day; 
for, strange to say, in the case of the latter the " earthworks " are still 
visible. We note that tail-pieces to the various chapters are formed 
by facsimiles of the private seals of local worthies, such as Roger 
Williams, William Harris, Benedict Arnold, William Coddington, and 
others; and that Mr. Chapin calls the patent of 1644 a charter. The 
index is limited to personal names and the edition to 250 copies. 

I. B. R. 

Early Records of the City and County of Albany and Colony of 
Rensselaerswyck. Volume II. Deeds 3 and 4, 1678-1704. Translated 
from the original Dutch by Jonathan Pearson. Revised and edited by 
A. J. F. van Laer. [New York State Library, History Bulletin 9.] 
(Albany, University of the State of New York, 1916, pp. 438.) For 
this piece of work, persons seriously interested in the writing of New 
York history will owe much to the original translator and the present 
editor. It consists of original material of a fundamental character, 
made accessible and edited so as to be capable of convenient use for any 
purpose of historical research. A feature of "human interest" con- 
nected with the appearance of this volume is that it is the continuation 
of an enterprise begun half a century ago by the late Professor Jonathan 
Pearson. Mr. van Laer is a native of Holland and thus has an ad- 
vantage over Professor Pearson in the treatment of manuscripts in the 
Dutch language. This is a feature of importance in the present case. 

The introduction makes it clear that these records are important as 
evidence of title of real estate, and as original material for the anti- 
quarian and genealogist and for the student of general history. This 
book contains the whole of volume C. of Deeds. Volume D., however, 
was largely in English, and the printed text of the present volume con- 
tains only translations of such instruments as were originally recorded 
in Dutch. The records in the volume before us range in date from 
1678 to 1704. This was the period of transition from Dutch to Eng- 
lish methods of procedure in the transfer of real property. As a result 
of the character and consequences of these changes in procedure (intro- 
duction, pp. 7-10) it is evident that Pearson's volume I., the diagrams 
of lots in Munsell's Collections, volume IV. (with Mr. van Laer's 
caution in mind), this volume, II., and the original records themselves 
must be used together and in relation to each other. 

To one investigating on an intensive scale the introduction points out 
some interesting facts. For example, from its early settlement Albany's 
streets and lots were " laid out in quite methodical fashion " by ex- 
perienced surveyors. This policy was " in line with the fact that under 
the Roman-Dutch law the title to the street was vested in the govern- 
ment" (introduction, p. 12). Again, "a much larger number of settlers 
than is generally supposed came from parts of Europe outside o>f the 
Netherlands, particularly from East Friesland, Oldenburg, and the 
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duchies of Schleswig-Holstein ", this fact probably accounting for the 
" call to Albany in 1669 of the Rev. Jacobus Fabritius, the first Lutheran 
minister in the province" (introduction, p. 11). Mr. van Laer's intro- 
duction and notes do him the greatest credit as reviser and editor. 

Charles Worthen Spencer. 

Beliefs and Superstitious of the Pennsylvania Germans. By Edwin 
Miller Fogel, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, Americana Germanica Press, 1915, 
pp. iv, 387.) [Americana Germanica Monograph Series.] The com- 
piler of this interesting collection has well succeeded in his purpose of 
collecting and preserving the folk-lore of a class that has contributed 
much to American life. The largest of the heretofore printed col- 
lections does not exceed one hundred and fifty. The present collection 
numbers in all 2085 statements of superstitions and beliefs, concern- 
ing almost every phase of the peculiar customs and life of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. These are presented first in the original, with all 
its dialectal peculiarities, and with note of the places where the super- 
stitions were found to exist, and then in translation, wherein the aim has 
been to reproduce the content of the text rather than its grammar. The 
work has been made more valuable by the addition of parallels or cor- 
relates which were found in various European libraries or gathered by 
word of mouth in the distinctive Pennsylvania German counties. An 
attempt was made to ascertain how many superstitions in the collection 
had a British, or German, or common origin. As would be expected, 
the conclusion is reached that it is impossible to measure the influence 
of British superstition (including the Irish and Scottish) upon the 
Pennsylvania Germans. Less than one hundred items in the book 
are set down as of purely British origin, two hundred and sixty-nine as 
common to both Great Britain and Germany, whereas over 1400 have 
German correlates. About twenty per cent, of the whole number are 
noted as indigenous to Pennsylvania German soil. In the introduction, 
the author gives a concise account of the Pennsylvania Germans and a 
general review of their superstitions, and traces the more general ones 
from their sources. L. F. S. 

French Memories of Eighteenth-Century America. By Charles H. 
Sherrill. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915, pp. xii, 335.) 
Though the contemporary social and economic records would afford us 
a far truer picture of the life of our revolutionary ancestors, they 
could hardly give us a more pleasant or charitable one than this ingenious 
patchwork of French travellers' opinions. Most Frenchmen came to an 
American Utopia which Abbe Raynal's history or their own enthusiastic 
imaginations had conjured up and given a local habitation. Some of 
them were disillusioned, but many continued to see simplicity in what 
was merely crudity, innocence in ignorance, and primitive virtues where 
there was merely frontier lack of the means for indulging in civilized 
vice. If the golden visions of American society did suffer a sea- 
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change upon nearer view, an unalterable charity for these Republican 
patriots, whose cause France had embraced, made excuses for the 
present, and merely projected the imagined virtues into a later heroic 
generation which would surely arise when independent America attained 
her natural destiny. 

Mr. Sherrill is mistaken in supposing that he has produced an his- 
torical work, for he has merely gathered in a very agreeable form a 
fairly well-organized lot of quotations from naturalists, diplomats, mili- 
tary officers, exiles, and cultivated travellers who reveal the truth rather 
more by unconscious testimony about the customs and traditions and 
prejudices of their native land than by reliable observations upon the 
American society which they try to describe. There is not the slightest 
effort by Mr. Sherrill to criticize these views, but merely a laudable 
attempt to analyze and smoothly reorganize the opinions in some 
seventy-five memoirs and books of travel which have been assiduously 
assembled not only from libraries, but by a diligent search in French 
archives. Grouped under subjects like dancing, music, etiquette, dress, 
courtship, drink and toasts, physical traits, city and country life, there 
is some three-fourths of the book which does not concern matters 
usually discussed in serious history. The rest, treating of American 
education, religious habits, the learned professions, trade, manufacture, 
and labor, might with proper critical handling become important ma- 
terials' for the study of the life of our forefathers. There are no 
references, but there is a good bibliography, and a few comparisons 
seem to indicate that the numerous quotations are carefully made. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

Mount Vernon : Washington's Home and the Nation's Shrine. By Paul 
Wilstach. (New York and Garden City, Doubleday, Page, and Com- 
pany, 1916, pp. xvi, 301.) This addition to the already great mass of 
Washingtoniana justifies itself. The interest in Washington is such that 
the smallest details concerning him have value. All the material facts 
respecting the estate, the mansion house and its outlying buildings and 
grounds are here, and the story of the struggle to preserve the home of 
Washington is well told. The illustrations are good and exceptionally 
interesting. The book will amply satisfy the general reader and Mount 
Vernon pilgrim. An undeveloped critical faculty, however, betrays the 
author at times into historical exaggeration that makes the volume un- 
even. Where the matter is confined to the strict facts respecting Mount 
Vernon, the book merits ungrudging praise; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Wilstach has heavily interlarded the story of the estate with an amount 
of biographical material of the illustrious owner which, however ex- 
cusable, is too often an unnecessary strain upon the historian's patience. 
For the period just before the Revolution, Washington's political ac- 
tivity is described (p. 115) in "the mass of correspondence rolling out 
of Mount Vernon library to every corner of the clustering colonies". 
It would be difficult to mention three men in the colonies, outside of 
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Virginia, with whom Washington corresponded between 1770 and 1774- 
It is unreflecting enthusiasm that credits (p. 124) the Fairfax Conven- 
tion with " the germ of the Second Continental Congress " and its re- 
solves with " the inspiration of the Declaration of Independence ". We 
find also many of the familiar but unsubstantiated stories that perpetuate 
the statuesque outlines of the mythical Washington, and a long para- 
graph (p. 21) in defense, albeit a somewhat apologetic defense, of 
Weems's statements. Interesting fact and commentary is often dove- 
tailed with matter of doubtful authenticity, and the absence of citations 
of original authorities is a serious defect. Yet the book bears evidence 
of sincere painstaking. It is clearly a labor of love and its weaknesses 

are certainly not those of the heart. _ _ ,_, 

J. C. Fitzpatrick. 

Viajes de Misioneros Franciscanos a la Conquista del Nuevo Mexico. 
Documentos del Archivo General de Indias (Sevilla). By P. Otto Maas, 
O.F.M. (Seville, Imprenta de San Antonio, 1915, pp. 209.) This book 
consists mainly of documents printed from manuscripts contained in 
three legajos in the Archivo General de Indias, at Seville. It contains 
some welcome additions to the printed original material for the history 
of the northern frontier of New Spain. Most of the documents, how- 
ever, have been known hitherto, and have been available in this country 
in manuscript form, while more than half of them, counting pages, have 
actually been printed one or more times. 

The first two groups do not concern New Mexico, but Nuevo Leon, 
Coahuila, and Texas, instead. Transcripts of nearly all of these are in 
the Bolton Collection. Group I. records the founding of missions Santa 
Maria de los Dolores, San Juan Bautista, San Francisco Solano, and San 
Bernardo by the Queretaro Franciscans (1698-1709). No. II. is the 
diary of the journey of Fathers Olivares and Espinosa to central Texas 
in 1709. 

Groups III.-VII. concern the explorations of Fathers Escalante, Do- 
minguez, and Garces in New Mexico and California, 1775-1777. Nearly 
or quite all have been available in manuscript in the Bancroft Collection, 
while no. VI. (Escalante's diary of 1776-1777) and no. VII. (Garces's 
diary of 1775-1776), comprising more than half of the volume, have 
already been printed in both Spanish and English. Moreover, of no. III. 
Father Maas gives only an abstract. The interesting map of the journey 
of Garces is printed in Chapman's Founding of Spanish California, 
opposite page 364. The two appendixes are reprints of statistics of the 
Franciscan missions in New Spain in 1786 and 1788. 

The introduction consists of quoted paragraphs from Alcedo's Dic- 
cionario Geogrdfico-Historico and from Mendieta. Father Maas is evi- 
dently not minutely conversant with the field which the documents cover, 
hence many misprints occur in their reproduction, e. g., " Fontcuberta " 
becomes " Fonscuberta " ; " Garauita " becomes " Garduito ", " Mesca- 

leros " becomes " Mescateros ", etc. TT 

Herbert E. Bolton. 



